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CRITICAL NOTES 



ON "CLEMENT OF ROME" 

The problems connected with the date, personality, and writings of 
"Clement of Rome" cannot fail to be interesting to the classical student 
who is led to consider the development of the new religion in the early 
centuries of the Roman Empire and its relations to the Roman state. 
But the available information concerning this Clement is extremely 
scanty, vague, and perplexing. The name Clemens is a very common 
one in the first and second centuries of the Empire, so common that the 
classicist would say it cannot be expected to furnish any basis for deduc- 
tions concerning the identity, antecedents, or connections of any Chris- 
tian of that name. 

A Christian Clement is mentioned by Paul in Phil. 4:3, but 
there is no justification for any attempt to connect him with any 
other Clement known to us, and no possibility of success in such an 
attempt. 

One of the early bishops of Rome is reported on the authority of 
various pontifical lists to have been called Clement. The Latin name 
looks curious by isolation in the midst of a considerable number of appel- 
lations purely Greek, but it is not on that account of necessity to be 
suspected. Of course the bishop Clement might have been of Greek 
birth or parentage, and might owe his Roman name to being a libertinus 
of some Roman citizen. This has been suggested; but at the period 
when the bishop Clement is alleged to have lived it is not very likely, 
that a libertinus would be known by the cognomen of his patronus. He 
would more likely retain his former slave name as his ordinary appella- 
tion, though he would be entitled to prefix to this for formal purposes 
the praenomen and gentilicium of his patronus. Yet it is possible that 
the descendant of a libertinus might have a Roman cognomen substituted 
for that borne by his father or grandfather, though this would appear 
more likely in the second century of the Empire than in the first, if one 
may hazard a guess based on apparent general tendencies rather than 
propound an inference founded on evidence which is not available (but 
cf. Tenney Frank, "Race Mixture in the Roman Empire," in American 
Historical Review, XXI, 692!). Tacitus, however (Ann. ii. 39), tells us 
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of a slave of Agrippa Postumus, as early as 14 a.d., who bore the name 
of Clemens. Whence he derived it is quite unknown, as is also his 
nationality. Dr. L. R. Dean in his Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers 
in the Roman Legions shows that Clemens was one of the most popular 
cognomina in the "regular army" of the Empire, so far as the testi- 
mony of extant inscriptions can give us information. These soldiers 
apparently took Roman names according to their fancy, but very many 
of the men themselves were not Italian in origin. A bishop Clemens, 
if indeed a Greek, might well be, not of servile, but of military antece- 
dents. (Dr. Dean's tables show two soldiers named even Flauius 
Clemens.) 

But whatever the source of his name, the various pontifical lists and 
other traditions are in considerable disagreement concerning Bishop 
Clement's date and his position in the succession. Indeed he is the chief 
disturbing factor in the enumeration of the early Roman pontiffs. No 
statements about him can be judged to have the absolute quality of his- 
torical facts. There might even appear to be some rational defense for 
a doubt whether such a bishop of Rome actually existed in the early 
decades of the see. The lists of the early Roman bishops do not seem 
to rest surely on accurate record or tradition. They appear to be ten- 
tative compilations made when historical interest began to quicken, and 
later to have been more or less revised, but probably without any further 
access of knowledge. ■ 

A certain Flauius Clemens, a member of the imperial family of the 
Flavians, who was put to death by Domitian, is believed by many 
modern scholars to have been a Christian. This may possibly be true, 
though no extant ancient authorities of importance, whether Christian 
or pagan, appear to have been aware of the fact, and the statements on 
which is based the modern guess (it is hardly more than that) are at least 
susceptible of other interpretation (cf. my article "On the Early Per- 
secutions of Christians," to appear in The American Journal of Theology, 
XXII, No. 4). He certainly played no active part in the history' of the 
church, and there is not the slightest reason (save perhaps in pious - desire 
and imagination) for connecting any other Christian Clement with him 
or with his family, though of course the possibility of such a connection 
cannot be denied. But the pursuit of such will-o'-the-wisps may lead 
into a realm of mental haziness concerning the quality of historical evi- 
dence. It is best avoided, however sentimentally or romantically 
attractive it may appear. Especially in the process of identification 
where there is little or no direct evidence available and many conflicting 
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indications are to be reconciled much more caution is requisite than is fre- 
quently observed. Even identifications unquestioningly made by early 
Christian writers are not implicitly to be trusted, as, though these writers 
had at command more evidence than is available to us, or depended on 
an unbroken and genuine tradition from the times concerned, they 
were notoriously uncritical, and in the first century or two there appears 
to have been a lamentable defectiveness of record and tradition in the 
local churches. The early church history had to be painfully pieced 
together by succeeding generations, and was largely conjectural. And 
it should always be remembered that a "unanimous ancient tradition," 
of which we often hear so much in modern historical discussion, may 
often mean nothing more than that an attractive but baseless conjecture 
made by some one writer gained general credence among non-critical 
successors who had no other source of knowledge on the subject. 

One Hermas was, at any rate in his early life, the slave of a woman 
apparently resident in or near Rome. There are certain textual diffi- 
culties which lead most critics to think that at the time of at least the 
first two of the Visions which form the subject of the first part of his 
Shepherd, he was living in or near Cumae. I am more disposed to avoid 
the emendation of k<o/mis to Kov/ias (Vis. i. 1.3 ; ii. 1. 1), and to understand 
that at these times, as at that of Vis. iv, Hermas was merely on his way 
from "the city" into the neighboring country, where in another passage 
(Vis. iii. 1. 2) he speaks of himself, or rather his interlocutrix speaks of 
him, as regularly engaged in farm work. 

This understanding is, to be sure, in spite of the fact that the 
expression iroptvurOai eis mo/ms would be helped by explication or 
support from other examples, which are lacking. But there is much 
greater difficulty in reconciling Cumae with the context, and there is 
no value in the remark long ago made that when Hermas takes the old 
woman with the book in her hand to be the Sibyl it is the Cumaean 
locality of the vision that suggests the identification. Stories of the 
Sibyl, and in this guise, were probably a commonplace all over Italy. 
Moreover, those who would put the Visions in the neighborhood of 
Cumae have to imagine an unrecorded Via Campana to suit the locality 
(Vis. iv. 1. 2). On the other hand, Rome had a well-known Via Campana 
leading from the city down the right bank of the Tiber to the Campus 
Salinarum. The ancient Latin versions of Hermas interpret kco/m« in 
Vis. i. 1. 3 by the gloss ciuitatem Ostiorum, which clearly supports the 
Roman identification. But the corresponding rendering of the same 
word in Vis. ii. 1. 1 is regionem Cumanorum, which quite spoils the former 
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testimony and indicates an early misapprehension. Kw/mj is denned in 
CGL, II, 357, by uilla castellum hie ulcus. Possibly the references in 
Hernias may be to some as yet unidentified uilla or uicus in the district 
of Rome. I do not think it can possibly refer to any villeggiatura 
(cf. Vis. iii. 1. 2). 

"The city," or "this city" (cf. Vis. ii. 4. 3), of the Shepherd is there- 
fore always Rome, and the local church is the church at Rome. In 
Vis. ii. 4. 3 Hermas represents his supernatural instructress as charging 
him concerning her revelations, "You are to write out two booklets and 
send one to Clement and one to Grapte. Clement then is to send it to 

the cities outside, for that is his function But in this city you 

are to read it aloud in the company of the presbyters who preside over 
the church." As "the cities outside" seem to be contrasted with "this 
city," it appears certain that this Clement is a contemporary official of 
the church in Rome (the church of Hermas himself), who acts as a clerk 
or secretary in charge of its foreign correspondence. He may, of course, 
have also held other office. He might be very probably one of the 
deacons, or presbyters, or (so far as this is concerned) even the bishop, 
in the limited sense of the distinctly episcopal title and authority in the 
Roman church of that day. Granted the authenticity and sincerity of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, its testimony to the contemporary existence of 
a Clement qualified and appointed to represent the church at Rome in 
its communications with churches elsewhere is simple, clear, and unsus- 
picious. If any difficulties can be invoked to invalidate it, they are at 
any rate not visible on the surface. The reference, of course, might 
plausibly be taken as indicating that Hermas thought his non-Roman 
readers would already know that such a Clement existed in the church 
at Rome at that time. But could he have thought that non-Roman 
readers would also know of the existence in the Roman church of that 
Grapte — a deaconess perhaps? — to whom the other copy of the book 
was to be sent? This consideration suggests caution regarding the 
otherwise plausible inference concerning his possible notion about foreign 
acquaintance with Clement, and makes it more likely that the reference 
to Clement is entirely without ulterior motivation. 

The Shepherd of Hermas dates in all probability from toward the 
middle of the first century after Christ. The external evidence for this 
is found in the statement of the Muratorian Canon, which affirms that 
the Shepherd was written "quite recently, in our own time, in the city 
of Rome, by Hermas, when his brother Pius was filling the see of the 
church in the city of Rome." The internal evidence harmonizes with 
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this, being derived from the character of the theological questions 
treated or touched upon in the book, and (as suggesting a terminus ante 
quern) from the indication in it that the episcopate was not yet sharply 
distinguished from the presbyterate (cf. Vis. ii. 2. 6; ii. 4. 2, 3; iii. 1. 8; 
iii. 5. 1 bis; iii. 9. 7; possibly also Sim. viii. 7. 4; ix. 25. 2; ix. 27. 2). 
The Muratorian Canon agrees then with the inference drawn from the 
text of Hermas that the treatise is Roman in origin; and it also indicates 
that the foreign secretary, Clement, was certainly not bishop at that 
time. It is impossible that he should have become so at a later date, 
since from the middle of the second century the list of the Roman bishops 
appears to be in general fairly trustworthy, and no second Pope Clement 
figures in history, after the somewhat intangible personage already men- 
tioned, until we arrive at nearly the middle of the eleventh century. 
The pontifical lists and traditions, with all their variations, put Pope 
Clement I far too early to make it possible, under ordinary principles 
and processes of interpretation and reconciliation, to identify him with 
the Clement mentioned by Hermas as living toward the middle of the 
second century, and not bishop — unless, indeed, we are to imagine that 
the second Vision was written much earlier than the reign of Pius, and 
Clement the writer might have been bishop at that previous time. 
Those moderns who feel the temptation or the urgent need to identify 
the two Clements at almost all hazards are wont to be content with this 
explanation. But even that involves an unconscionable strain on each 
of the two elements that are thus stretched, one forward, one backward, 
to a chronological meeting-point. Serious difficulty is worked for either 
the alleged order or the terms of the early popes, or with both order and 
terms, and the testimony of the Muratorian Canon must also be disre- 
garded, unless it is helped out in one of two ways — by the arbitrary 
device already mentioned of attributing a much earlier date to the 
composition of Vis. (i and) ii, or by pushing the date of Pius much 
farther back toward the beginning of the second century, a process which 
in its turn makes confusion worse confounded in the pontifical annals, 
and possibly introduces some trouble with the date or testimony of the 
Muratorian Canon. 

And after all, what is the pressing need of such an identification — 
and at the expense of such painful intellectual contortions ? If it appears 
necessary in behalf of other considerations thus far to dislocate the tra- 
ditions of the papal succession, why is it not more simple and reasonable 
rather to conclude at once that, since Clement the pope ex hypothesi can- 
not be other than Clement the writer, and Clement the writer is a suffi- 
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ciently well-authenticated personage living at a time when Clement the 
pope could not have lived, that shadowy pontiff from a practically pre- 
historic papal age cannot ever have had an actual existence, but must 
be a mere mythical double of Clement the writer, a creature of later 
imagination, fashioned to suit and explain the tradition of the great 
dignity and importance that Clement the writer came to possess in 
popular Christian belief ? This would be at any rate more satisfactory 
than to attempt, in the interests of yet another theory, to drag these two 
discordant dates into a violently forced agreement. 

The ancients who identified Clement of Philippi with Clement the 
Roman writer, and the latter with Clement the bishop, were in happy 
case. They had no troublesome knowledge about conflicting dates, no 
care about possible discrepancies in equally plausible pieces of evidence, 
no anxiety about corroborative testimony. A conjecture was often as 
valid to their minds as a deduction. An identification looked attractive; 
they recorded it, with a placid disregard of difficulties that cause anguish 
to their modern disciples. A peculiarly striking instance of the desperate 
straits into which the latter are occasionally driven may be mentioned 
here. It has actually been suggested in all seriousness that Hermas may 
have inserted the reference to Clement the writer as a " literary device," 
knowing that there was no such man then living in the Roman church, 
but aware that there had been a well-known one at a considerably earlier 
time. The object of this "literary device," to the minds of those who 
thus explain the reference, could have been only " to lend an air of veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative." But how 
it could have seemed likely to Hermas to accomplish such a result in the 
view of his contemporaries I am quite unable to conceive. Of course 
the modern expounders must attribute to the professedly inspired 
recorder of divine visions some esoteric conceptions of truthfulness as 
well as of literary effect, and this is particularly amusing, inasmuch as 
Hennas in Mand. iii has a most earnest and highly virtuous homily on 
the necessity of scrupulous veracity in all matters. At that gait any 
stumbling-block in the path toward any desired conclusion can be readily 
avoided or removed. If such canons of explanation are approved, there 
is an end to all critical examination of historical evidence. 

Various other judgments of the learned concerning the date and 
authorship of the Shepherd are conveniently summarized in Gebhardt- 
Harnack-Zahn, Patrum apostol. op., fasc. 3, pp. lxxxiii-iv. I need not 
discuss them here, as my modest comments are not meant to traverse 
the entire subject. 
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But let us proceed to the examination of other ancient witnesses. 
For the testimony of Hegesippus we have to depend upon the remarks 
and excerpts in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. Hegesippus had 
certainly spent some time in Corinth and then apparently several years 
in Rome. It appears from the passages in Eusebius (H.E. iii. 16; 
iv. 22) that while Hegesippus was in Corinth the church in that city 
made him acquainted with a "noteworthy and admirable" letter that 
had been addressed to them by the church in Rome. It does not appear 
that in his account he ascribed any individual authorship to the letter, 
or any date beyond assigning it to a time when a serious dispute had 
arisen in the Corinthian church. There is no indication that he knew 
even approximately the period of this church quarrel. Of course he may 
have had very definite views on these points, but if he had expressed 
them in writing it might seem likely that more certain indication of the 
fact would have got into the text of the Ecclesiastical History. Yet 
perhaps this would be too much to expect of Eusebius. 

The testimony of Hegesippus to the existence of such a noteworthy 
letter to the Corinthians is the earliest definite testimony on that point 
available. It dates probably from a time well back toward, or even 
before, the middle of the second century, as he sojourned in Rome, 
according to his own account, " up to the time of " Anicetus, and Anicetus 
succeeded Pius, the brother of Hermas. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, is definitely quoted by Eusebius (H.E. 
iv. 23. 9) as saying, in a letter to Soter, bishop of Rome in succession to 
Anicetus, that the previous letter of the Roman church to the Corin- 
thian was written by Clement. This is the earliest definite ascription 
of the authorship of such a letter to a Clement. Dionysius may have 
thought Clement to have been, like Soter, bishop of Rome, but Eusebius 
does not represent him as saying so. 

Irenaeus (Adu. Haer. iii. 3. 3), bishop of Lyons, carries us a step in 
advance concerning Clement. He describes, at greater length than the 
extant reports of Hegesippus and Dionysius, a letter written by the 
church in Rome to the church in Corinth. The superscription, as well 
as his summary of the contents of the document and of its occasion, 
agrees with the so-called First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
that has been preserved to our day. I see no good reason for doubting 
the substantial identity of the now extant letter with that mentioned by 
Hegesippus, Dionysius, and Irenaeus. The last named states the address 
of the letter with accuracy. He does not say that it was written by 
Clement, but that it was written when Clement was bishop of Rome, the 
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third in order after the apostles Peter and Paul had founded and estab- 
lished the church and placed Linus in the episcopate of it. This is prob- 
ably the earliest extant mention of a Clement as bishop of Rome. It 
might reasonably be conceded that, since Irenaeus would be likely to 
regard the bishop as naturally representing in correspondence the local 
church (cf. himself and also his contemporaries, Soter of Rome and 
Dionysius of Corinth), his form of statement ought not to be taken as 
indicating that he did not think Clement the bishop to be the actual 
writer of the letter. Irenaeus very likely got his information about the 
letter, about its date, and about the episcopal succession, directly from 
the church in Rome, which he is reported as having twice visited. But 
he may have derived it from the writings of Hegesippus. Irenaeus 
affirms that Clement had companied with the apostles and been 
instructed by them. 

Clement of Alexandria knew, praised, and quoted at some length the 
letter, ascribing it to a Clement whom he calls "apostle." Perhaps by 
this designation he means to describe him as an intimate disciple and 
immediate successor of the apostolic founders of the church in Rome. 

In Origen we have, however, the first definite statement of identifi- 
cation. According to him (In Ioh. vi. 36) the letter was written by 
Clement, bishop of Rome, who was also the Clement addressed by Paul 
as a resident at Philippi. 

Eusebius follows without question (H.E. iii. 16) the identification 
by Origen, and later writers follow Eusebius. There is no indication 
of any of them possessing any further evidence about the bishop Clement. 
He is an utterly colorless figure — a name and nothing more — not even a 
definitely assigned member of the papal procession. The remarks of 
Irenaeus about Clement as an immediate disciple of the apostles and 
imbued with their doctrine are of that complimentary vagueness that 
strongly suggests no other source for them than a constructive im- 
agination, more probably perhaps that of some rudimentary chronicler 
belonging to the Roman church than of Irenaeus himself. The florid bio- 
graphical details of the spurious later writings attributed to Clement are 
of course utterly without foundation in fact, and even the formal account 
in the Liber pontificalis, which depends in part upon them, cannot be 
judged to embody authentic information. 

Jerome remarks on differences of opinion among the Romans them- 
selves concerning their own early episcopal succession, and the varied 
accounts that have come down to us show abundant signs of fogginess 
about the beginnings of the church in the imperial capital as well as 
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elsewhere. Nor is this at all surprising. The early days of a struggling 
cult, generally despised and detested and sometimes subjected to actual 
persecution, are not the days for the development or existence of careful 
and eager regard for historic origins; and local church histories had not 
yet been thought of. As regards bishops, neither I Clement nor the 
Shepherd of Hermas knows anything of a monarchical episcopate in the 
church at Rome. Its government appears to rest with the entire body 
of the presbyters. There is no mention or suggestion of a single ruling 
bishop, not even in the exhortation of Clement (himself, we are asked 
to believe, a bishop) to the church in Corinth to respect the ministerial 
succession from the apostles. Only when the episcopate began to emerge 
in the West above the general level of the presbyterate (about the middle 
of the second century) would there be any probable effort to compile a 
list of the past bishops of Rome. And in view of the probable lack of 
records and the certain absence of critical scholarship at that age, we 
need not shrink from very decided skepticism about the general value 
of second-century ecclesiastical statements concerning first-century 
ecclesiastical events. 

As regards the ascription of the letter to Clement, the apparently 
gradual development of the tale is to be noted. There was first the 
indubitable existence of a noteworthy letter, not containing any sign of 
the personality of the scribe, but addressed by the church in Rome to 
the church in Corinth; thus the letter is earlier cited without reference 
to any individual writer; next its actual author is reputed to be Clement; 
afterward this Clement is thought to have been bishop of Rome; and 
finally this bishop is identified with a Clement who was a friend of, and 
fellow-worker with, Paul, thus supporting the possibly already formu- 
lated reasoning that put him early in the list of a Roman hierarchy 
accredited by that time. 

We have then before us, on the one hand, the direct testimony of 
Hermas to the contemporary existence in his own church at Rome of 
an official named Clement, whose accredited duty it was to send com- 
munications to foreign churches. There is no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy and ingenuousness of this testimony, unless on the ground that it 
seriously interferes with the adoption of a certain other belief. And 
those who would affirm that the statement in the Shepherd about Clement 
is sophisticated (a "literary device") must reckon with the disturbing 
fact that the Shepherd displays no other trace of any influence by, or 
knowledge of, the famed letter of the church in Rome to that in Corinth. 
That it would betray imitation, or at least acquaintance, under the 
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postulated circumstances appears almost inevitable. In addition to the 
unimpeachable witness of Hermas we have an actual letter of the Roman 
church to the Corinthian, the immediate authorship of which came to 
be widely ascribed in antiquity to a Clement, though a mere conjecture 
based on the reference in the Shepherd of Hermas to a suitable Clement 
may have been the sole and only source of the original tradition. The 
conclusion would appear fairly necessary that, if the letter to the church 
in Corinth was indeed actually written by a Clement, he must be identi- 
fied with the Clement mentioned by Hermas. 

On the other hand, we have a belief current in antiquity, though 
apparently of gradual growth, that the Clement of the well-known letter 
to the Corinthians was an early Roman bishop of that name. It appears 
impossible by any ordinary and natural modes of procedure to identify 
this bishop of Rome with the secretary Clement of the Shepherd. No 
extant ancient author makes such an attempt. The bishop himself is 
a figure of dubious authenticity. To say nothing of other considerations, 
the varying positions assigned him in the episcopal succession at Rome 
indicate that there was no early and fixed tradition concerning him, still 
less a definite record. Nor is it probable that there was any actual and 
trustworthy tradition extant even in the church at Rome concerning any 
of the early occupants of that see (I do not include its reputed apostolic 
founder or founders in this statement), still less any veritable documen- 
tary evidence. Even the writer of the article on Clement in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia remarks that everyone is now agreed that the early popes 
Cletus and Anencletus (alias Anacletus) did not both have an actual 
existence. It is of course a different thing to suggest that Pope Clement I, 
whose only possible double is, not another nearly contemporary pope, but 
at best only a presbyter considerably removed in time from even the latest 
of the various dates assigned to his episcopal homonym, also had no actual 
existence. But I am inclined to believe that such is the lamentable case. 

The evolution of the current belief appears to me to be about as 
follows: Hermas in his Shepherd incidentally mentions a Clement who 
is the official correspondent for the church at Rome with other churches. 
The Shepherd is widely read and held in very high esteem. A substan- 
tially contemporary letter of the Roman church to the Corinthian is also 
widely read and speedily attains a quasi-canonical authority. Its actual 
authorship is naturally ascribed to the secretary Clement mentioned by 
Hermas. It is believed, as a result of the reverence in which the book 
is held, and of the growing prominence of the episcopate over the pres- 
byterate in the West, that the writer Clement must have been a bishop 
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of the Roman church. The date of the book is unknown, but its acquired 
authority, supported perhaps by the reference in it to Peter and Paul, 
and to the necessity of the apostolic ministry, leads to the belief that 
Clement, the author-bishop, must have been closely associated with the 
apostles. A conjectural place is assigned him accordingly in the already 
formed or forming list of the earlier bishops of the apostolic see, though 
there is lack of unanimity about his precise position. (It is perhaps of 
some significance that in an ancient Syriac list of the early bishops of 
Rome the name of Clement does not occur at all — so Bishop Lightfoot, 
in his edition of Philippians, p. 221, referring to Ancient Syriac Docu- 
ments, p. 71.) 

Perhaps a word ought to be added here about the alleged " archaeo- 
logical evidence" furnished by the present existence in Rome of an 
ancient Church of San Clemente superimposed above a yet more ancient 
church, and that in turn above a dwelling-house (or houses) of yet an 
earlier period. But the utmost that can be regarded as substantiated by 
this series of structures is that perhaps as early as the fourth century 
the belief in Clement the pope, with all its accretions, existed in the city 
of Rome. Of this we were already aware. 

But I have thus far left certain other conceivable theories untouched, 
and exigencies of space demand that they be but briefly treated. 

Why not believe at any rate that Clement, the first-century pope, 
had an actual existence, even though the letter to the Corinthians may 
have been erroneously attributed to him, when it was really the work 
of that non-episcopal namesake mentioned by Hermas ? This might be 
the appeal of those who are reluctant to yield to any iconoclastic tend- 
encies and would defend the integrity of the pontifical legend against 
wanton assault. If there were any actual evidence for Pope Clement's 
existence other than a somewhat tremulous and wavering affirmation 
from about the middle of the second century and later, that might be 
a more satisfactory hypothesis. But there is no real evidence for him. 
His vacillating wraith is particularly unconvincing, even in the midst of 
equally unknown figures that precede (according to some forms of the 
ancient enumeration) and follow him. By coming out somewhat more 
into the open than do his shadowy colleagues he has made himself sup- 
ject to examination. He is too plainly a creation ad hoc. In addition 
to what I have pointed out in the preceding pages, or rather in the light 
of those other reasons for incredulity, I will even confess that his very 
name appears to me suspicious, in spite of the improved explanation for 
it that I have suggested, and of which I am willing to make a present to 
anyone who can use it. 
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Why not then believe that there were the two Clements, and that 
the bishop was the author of the famous letter, while the Clement of 
Hermas, if not a sophisticated figure, was merely an accidental name- 
sake of whom nothing further is known ? This is a quite untenable alter- 
native proposition. In the first place, to hold it would be to postulate 
that in the first century the bishop stood out, as otherwise he would 
hardly appear to do before the middle of the second century, as the 
official representative of the Roman church; that by the time of Hermas 
this official pre-eminence was at least in abeyance; and that it was 
resumed in the age immediately following. This is hardly conceivable. 
And, moreover, there are very serious chronological difficulties in the 
way of ascribing the letter aforesaid to a first-century writer, and espe- 
cially to the reputed bishop Clement. I shall point out some of them 
in the discussion that follows. They have been glozed over, or a painful 
and unsuccessful attempt to explain them away has been made by other 
critics, merely or primarily because they felt themselves compelled to 
identify Clement the writer mentioned by Hermas with Clement the 
bishop, and therefore must even attribute an unnatural sense to these 
troublesome passages. Under my theory that torture of witnesses is 
avoided. The date of the letter may be discussed without embarrass- 
ment by the dragging weight of such a presumption. To this question 
I now turn, omitting some points covered in the preceding discussion. 

1. It must be conceded, to start with, that the attribution of the 
letter to a Clement may have been the result of a mere conjecture resting 
on nothing but the mention of that name in the Shepherd as of the official 
representative of the Roman church in its foreign correspondence. 
Therefore it is improper to base any primary argument in regard to 
the date of the letter on the probable date of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

2. The letter was known as early as the middle of the second cen- 
tury and quite possibly somewhat earlier (cf. Hegesippus). That estab- 
lishes a terminus ante quern for its composition. A terminus a quo is not 
so definitely to be fixed. But — 

3. All trace of rivalry and quarrel, such as had arisen in Paul's time 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians, appears to have vanished. But 
the younger generation in the Corinthian church (vt'ot, chap. 3:3) has 
risen against its conservative elders and claimed the right to depose 
clergy who do not please it, and to instal others (chap. 44). It does not 
seem likely that such a question would have arisen in the first century, 
while the apostolic tradition and discipline might be expected to be yet 
strong, and many presbyters might still be living who were directly com- 
missioned by the apostles. The indication suits better the second century. 
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Furthermore the letter was not written in answer to an application 
for counsel from the church in Corinth, but apparently proprio motu, on 
account of the public scandal that the trouble at Corinth had caused in 
the other Christian churches, so far distant as Rome and even among 
the heathen (chaps. 1:1; 47:7). Thus considerable time after the 
inception of the trouble must be allowed for before the letter would 
naturally be written, and an additional time on account of certain 
"troubles and hindrances" (chap. 1:1) in the church at Rome that had 
delayed its preparation; how much it is impossible to say; at all events 
not so much that the writer feared his communication would be out 
of date. 

4. The age of the apostles is past, and apparently a long time past 
(chaps. 5; 42-44). Presbyters in the second or third ecclesiastical gen- 
eration from the apostles, perhaps even farther removed, are in office 
(chap. 44). The messengers that carry the letter to the Corinthians 
were perhaps born into church families, or at least have lived as Chris- 
tians from youth to old age (chap. 63:3). The church of Corinth itself 
is an ancient church (chap. 47 : 6). All this suits the second century, and 
either not so well, or not at all, the first. 

But it has been argued that the letter speaks (chap. 5: 1) of the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter and Paul as having taken place "in our own generation," 
and therefore the letter should at least be ascribed to the first century. 
To this it is certainly sufficient to answer that "our own generation" 
means nothing more than "our own times," and the writer is contrasting 
these with the ages far past, of Moses and of David. It does not follow 
that the martyrdoms referred to took place in his own lifetime. On the 
other hand, it is almost inconceivable that if the death of the apostles 
were a living memory in the writer's mind he would have referred to them 
in such extremely vague and inconclusive language. It would be quite 
inconceivable that the legendary pope Clement, himself an immediate 
disciple and ordinate of Peter, and according to one story the first 
bishop of Rome, appointed by the apostle himself, should have so phrased 
the reference. The writer must have been as far removed from the 
event as the second century. Indeed I am far from convinced that he 
means to say that Peter and Paul suffered the death of martyrs. Map- 
Tvpi/o-a?, used of each of them, often means in this age, and certainly some- 
times in this letter, no more than "bearing witness for the truth," and 
the writer emphasizes the repeated sufferings of each as establishing their 
claim to places among the blessed. He does not say or even intimate 
(unless his reference to "our generation" and "those who contended 
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nearest us" can be stretched to mean this) that the apostles died in 
Rome. It might be without prejudice inferred that he thought Paul 
had gone "to the limit of the West" (Spain ?) and died there. I have 
no question that he mentions these two apostles because of the tradition 
that they were the founders of the church in his city of Rome, but he 
appears to me to have no definite notions about the circumstances of 
their death. He is certainly far removed from the generation that saw 
the apostles. (It is quite unjustifiable to cite him in support of the 
later local traditions concerning their death and burial places in Rome.) 
Again it is argued that chapter 44 indicates that men ordained by 
the apostles were yet living and in service at Corinth. On the other 
hand the writer appears to me to say merely that the apostles ordained 
certain men (not only at Corinth) and commissioned them to hand on 
the succession to others; all the succeeding classes of presbyters derived 
their ultimate authority from the apostles; and it was as unlawful to 
depose any of these presbyters ordained by such delegated commission 
as it would be to depose men who were ordained by the apostles in person. 

5. The writer of the letter is thoroughly farqiliar with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which he frequently quotes. If that epistle was indeed 
written late in the first century the indication would, to my mind, better 
suit the second century as the time of the letter to the Corinthian church. 
I cannot agree with one of my more learned colleagues that there must 
be a close chronological and causal relation between the two letters. 
Nor am I able to share his feeling that the sayings of Jesus quoted in 
chapters 13 and 46 have the flavor of pure oral tradition and cannot 
be explained as "a conflation of written Gospel material." 

6. There is no indication in the letter of any distinction in title or 
rank between episcopate and presbyterate, or of any current argument 
about the matter, either at Rome or at Corinth. That might equally 
well fit a date in the latter part of the first century, or one not too far 
advanced toward the middle of the second. But some critics interpret 
the warning in Hermas (Vis. iii. 9. 7-10; Mand. xi. 12; Sim. viii. 7. 4) 
as indicating that there was already beginning in the Roman church at 
that time a dispute concerning relative rank of bishops and presbyters, 
and therefore they would affirm that the letter in question must be 
assigned a date certainly earlier than that of the Shepherd. The argu- 
ment appears somewhat infirm, since the contention about precedence 
need not refer to the question between episcopate and presbyterate. 
Deacons versus priests, or even priests of indubitably the same order, 
among themselves might have found temptations to discussion. 
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7. The lack in the letter of allusion to Gnosticism, which had begun 
to be prominent before the middle of the second century and is referred 
to by Hermas, is interpreted by some as another indication that the 
letter considerably preceded the composition of the Shepherd; but 
neither is any other doctrinal error mentioned in the letter, which, with 
all its pious divagations for illustrative purposes, has just the one ques- 
tion of the Corinthian scandal to deal with. It is not strange that 
heresies do not appear in it, whatever the precise relative date of the 
book. 

8. But if the letter was actually written before the Shepherd, it 
seems hardly likely that it was written much earlier; for if, before Hermas 
wrote, the letter had already attained something of its great popularity, 
it appears quite probable that imitation, or at least distinct mention, of 
it would be found in the later work. There is no influence to be traced. 

9. Some critics were disposed to take chapter 41 as plainly indicating 
a date of composition before the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. 
But this is manifestly impossible. Nor can there be any inference drawn 
from the date of the final capture of the city under Hadrian (135 a.d.), 
even if there had been some restoration of the Temple by the Jewish 
insurgents. The author of the letter is simply quoting from Scripture, 
and has no concern, probably no knowledge, whether the Temple- 
worship was still being carried on or not. 

10. In the very first sentence of the letter the writer says that its 
preparation has been delayed by " unexpected and repeated troubles and 
hindrances" (thus I should translate, reading irtpto-Tcura? with the Con- 
stantinople MS, and interpreting by impedimenta of the ancient Latin 
version). The phrase does not suggest to an unprejudiced eye that any- 
thing very terrible has shaken the Roman church. It sounds curiously 
like an apologetic introduction to a modern letter — "I really meant to 
write you long ago, but all sorts of bothering things have interfered." 
Yet critics almost unanimously have agreed that the words quoted have 
definite and unmistakable reference to a terrible persecution through 
which the church at Rome has just been passing. As the accredited list 
of persecutors includes from the first century only Nero and Domitian, 
the assaults of one or the other of these are believed to be meant. Earlier 
critics were sometimes disposed to decide for Nero; later, men, seeing the 
impossibility of dating the letter so far back, but being under the formi- 
dable preoccupation of mind resulting from the felt necessity of some- 
how identifying the Clement of Hermas with Clement the bishop, and 
anxious to gain every possible support for that position, have insisted 
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with substantial unanimity that Domitian's attack was plainly the one 
in mind. Of course these critics, starting with their presumption, would 
not be satisfied with such an obvious and simple rendering of the phrase 
at issue as I have given above. The latest translator gives us "misfor- 
tunes and calamities"; but ire/»nnw««, which he would prefer in place 
of ire/M<rra<reis, appears hardly to be susceptible of such a strong meaning. 
It is rather merely "accidents." Moreover these critics have not suc- 
ceeded in explaining satisfactorily why the writer uses such vague phrase- 
ology, if he is talking about a Domitianic persecution lately suffered, 
when his later pages show that he can speak plainly of 6\tyu% from 
without. It is absurd to say that he was afraid of Domitian, who was 
still living. Nor do they explain how ewaXXijAovs naturally fits the notion 
of a persecution at all. 

I have pointed out in my article "On the Early Persecutions of Chris- 
tians," cited above, that there is no evidence for believing that there was 
such a persecution of the church in Rome as that commonly attributed 
to Domitian. But even if my conclusion on that point is erroneous 
there is no possible justification for interpreting these words of the letter 
to the Corinthians as alluding to any such event. The natural reference 
of them to some internal matters of a troublesome but less tragic nature 
is intrinsically and alone perfectly satisfactory, and the otherwise indi- 
cated dating of the letter from the second century, instead of from the 
last decade of the first, is not interfered with, but rather assisted, thereby. 

11. The final question that I must briefly discuss is connected with 
the relation between the extant letter of Polycarp and that ascribed to 
Clement. It is claimed that verbal similarities between the two prove 
beyond a doubt that Polycarp, when he wrote to the Philippians, must 
have had the other letter before him. Considerable lists of parallelisms 
have been collected by various critics, the fullest perhaps by Bishop 
Lightf oot. Some of these parallelisms are merely trivial and undeserving 
of consideration. They are accidents of the commonest kind. ' Very 
many, to say the least, of the rest appear to me to be merely such coin- 
cidences as would naturally be expected in the writing of two men not 
far separated in time, both steeped in biblical ideas and phraseology, and 
both writing exhortations. But even if it be conceded that there is 
here direct imitation, the passages certainly do not show which writer 
copied from the other. This elementary consideration appears quite 
naturally to have been disregarded by those critics who start with the 
notion that I Clement must be ascribed to the last years of the first 
century. (Some of them appear to me to confuse sadly the distinction 
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between primary and corroborative evidence.) But there is clearly no 
evidence in these parallelisms that points to I Clement as necessarily 
written before Polycarp to the Philippians. The otherwise indicated 
assignment of I Clement to a date considerably later than that usually 
ascribed to the letter of Polycarp is not thereby vitiated. 

Within the limits of time and probability indicated above, any esti- 
mate of the date of composition of I Clement must be in some degree 
conjectural. I should be inclined to assign it to the neighborhood of 
140 A.D., not far removed in time from the Shepherd of Hermas, but 
perhaps rather a little before than a little after it. But I am not espe- 
cially concerned with the precise date of the letter, since my main theses 
are not conditioned thereupon. The three points of my particular 
interest are these: (1) whenever the letter was written, there is no 
evidence in it of any persecution of the Christian church in Rome by 
Domitian; (2) the letter may have been written by a Clement (pre- 
sumably then the man mentioned by Hermas), but the ascription to 
him may be due to a mere second-century conjecture (perhaps first made 
by Hegesippus ?) ; (3) the reputed Bishop Clement probably never had 
an actual existence. 
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